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AST week brought a bitter moment 
L to tired old Russian propagan- 
dists. After forty years of exerting 
all their energy and cunning to win 
favourable world opinion they had to sit 
back and watch Mrs. Maria Kovrigina, 
Soviet Minister of Health, convert 
millions with a simple announcement 
that “ Soviet scientists are not convinced 
of a link between smoking and cancer, 
and there is no intention of opening 
an anti-smoking campaign.” 


The Six-Foot Plot 

NExT month’s special atomic attraction 
will be to explode the bomb inside a 
Nevada mountain, and it says much for 
the nuclear physicists, who realize how 
short-lived even the noisiest bit of 
publicity is nowadays, that they keep 
finding these fresh and interesting ways 
of keeping themselves in the public eye. 
No doubt they are already planning the 
next trick but one, which may be to let 
a bomb off on the top of Everest, or 
sideways through the Victoria Falls. 
Meanwhile, one report says that next 





month’s ferformance is “to give 
Scientists an opportunity to find out 
what the inside of the earth is like”- 
though if they keep up the show long 
enough we ought all to get an oppor- 
tunity to find out that. 


Lovely When You Leave Off 
Impressions of, English life gathered 

by a visiting New York journalist in- 

cluded poor food, devitalized news- 


papers, indifferent plays, no good 
psychologists and no great novelists. 


H 
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All the same, what other tourist country 
offers so many compensations for the 
long journey home? 


Keep Your Costa Brava 

As the holiday season roars to its peak 
the coastal publicity men are straining 
invention to the utmost in presenting 
their glittering enticements. So far, 
however, no one looks like outbidding 
Scarborough’s man, who got a piece 


into the Birmingham Mail revealing that 
the town’s natural history museum is 
putting on a show of stuffed sea-birds, 
spotlighted while their songs are played 
on a tape-recorder. 


Keeping Them Off the Streets 

News that the Cameo-Royal cinema, 
in London’s Charing Cross Road, has 
had such queues for its vice-exposure 
film, The Flesh is Weak, that it has had 
to apply for a midnight matinée licence, 
has at last proved to British anti-vice 
campaigners that they have some solid 
public support. It is now hoped to 
arrange a showing in Stepney. 


Iron Curtain Line 

“One of the most attractive features 
of the work,” says a Russian critic of the 
Moscow Look Back in Anger, “is its 
faith in everything that is good and 
radiant in the soul.” It would be most 
interesting to know what translation he 
was using. 


No Easy Solution 

THE appointment of Lord Cohen, 
Sir Harold Howitt and Sir Dennis 
Robertson to the new advisory council 
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on prices, incomes and productivity 
threw front pages into a paroxysm of 
imagery, involving catholic newspaper- 
readers in a welter of Watchdogs, 
Weather men, Wise Men, Big Threes, 
and Solomon’s Courts. Most -people 
felt, as they emerged from a nightmare 
vision of animals, meteorology, Oriental 
kings, summit conferences and bisected 
babies, that it perhaps represented, if 
unintentionally, a fair idea of the 
confusion ahead. 


Must be Some Way 

Ir is all very well to gibe at those 
trying to solve London’s traffic problems. 
Let someone offer some really con- 
structive advice instead to the member 
of the London and Home Counties 
Traffic Advisory Committee who said 
the other day that not only had no 


provision for off-street car space been 
made for twenty years but “the amount 
of space fortuitously available on 
bombed sites” was being “ rapidly lost.” 


A Million Laughs There 

Mr. Du tes sparkled unexpectedly 
when newspaper men asked whether the 
French had tried “to divert him about 
Algeria” during his visit to London. 
That depended, he said, “in what sense 
the questioner used the word divert.” 


Action at Last 

EXPERIENCED accident-men have con- 
demned the decision, at Hornchurch, to 
remove a road-safety propaganda map 
from the town centre because people 
have been stealing the pins marking 
recent crashes. ‘They say that this is the 





kind of crack in the armour of public 
apathy which any road-safety organizer 
should give his right arm for. 


“Is This a Gagger...?” 

THE tenacity with which even new 
traditions take root in the English 
theatre is obvious from the announce- 
ment that Mr. Frankie Howerd will 


play Bottom in the Old Vic’s Christmas 
production of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. ‘The practice of raiding the 
music-hall to find a player for this role 
is already quite a regular thing, and we 
may confidently look forward to the 
usual Press and TV interviews in which 
the comedian will take the usual line, 
“Me in Shakespeare? I feel a proper 
Charlie.” Is it not nowtime for a further 
imaginative leap? What much of 
Shakespeare really needs is a good 
comic in some of the major tragic roles. 
Mr. Emney comes to mind as Hamlet, 
for a start. 


Odious Comparison 

American bankers were delighted 
with the results of a public opinion 
survey showing them to be considered 
more honest than American lawyers 
until it occurred to them that, come to 
think of it, who isn’t ? 


Two-Way Needle 

IT isn’t often that British correspond- 
ence columns exhibit the sound and fury 
which has greeted the Government’s 
announcement that it won’t use the 
Salk vaccine. In fact researchers say 
that there’s been nothing like it since 
the Government’s earlier announce- 
ment that it would. 


Tennis-Balls, My Liege 
“IT am prepared to play ball.”’—Dr. Jagan 


When you try to play ball over matters 
of state, 
Beware lest the game bring adversity 
au fin; 
And rash Dr. Jagan, consider the fate 
That Henry the Fifth meted out to 
the Dauphin. 





TOWARDS 


HE following is a summary of a 
report released from Transport 
House containing a further series 

of nationalization projects: 


Tue SEASON 

A scheme has been worked out to 
eliminate the inequalitarianism inherent 
in the London Season; its main element 
is a series of Social Scholarships awarded 
on a regional basis. To retain the 
traditional element of “smartness” 
associated with the Season a limited 
amount of private enterprise would be 
permitted within the framework of the 
scheme, though all parties would be 
formed and partners selected by ARCHIE, 
an Automatic Random Computer and 
Heterodyne Inequality Eliminator. 


GARDENING 

The State would take over all gardens 
and allotments and lease them at so 
much an acre to citizens wishing to 
garden. At the same time the State 
would pay the same amount per acre to 
those citizens who maintained a State 
garden. ‘The scheme would thus be 
virtually self-supporting, apart from the 
cost of a moderate-sized accounting 
staff and inspectorate. 


LIBEL 
It is manifestly unfair that Mr. Ev+len 
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‘The 20%, supplément, m’sieur, eez to 
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EQUALITY 


We«gh should have had two success- 
ful libel actions in a year. Details of a 
scheme for dealing with this problem are 
yet to be formulated, but responsible 
sections of the press are understood to be 
ready to co-operate in any practicable 
arrangement. 


MOTORING 

A scheme has been devised whereby 
the Vehicle Licence Tax will be con- 
verted into a Vehicle Rent. The original 
purchase price of the vehicle will 
entitle its “owner” to shares (non- 
dividend) in a State Motoring Company. 
This, it is hoped, will transfer a con- 
siderable amount of traffic congestion 
from the roads to the more suitable 
environment of the in-trays at the 
Ministry of Transport. 


‘THE Srock EXCHANGE 

A system is envisaged whereby any- 
one wishing to buy or sell shares in 
public companies may only buy them 
from, and sell them to, the Ministry of 
Pensions, which will be given statutory 
powers to adjust the prices of shares in 
the light of current economic conditions. 
Serious investors will thus be spared the 
unfortunate speculation which is rife 
on the existing Stock Exchange. 


HUNTING 

Hunts are losing money faster than 
ever before and should obviously be 
nationalized. The traditional character 
of the sport would be safeguarded by a 
series of enactments and only minor 
alterations, such as mechanical foxes and 
compulsory crash-helmets, are proposed. 
It is considered that the incidental 
nationalization of fox-hounds will pro- 
vide a useful pilot-scheme for the much 
larger and more complex plan to 
nationalize dogs. P. D. 


@ c) 


‘*Birmingham born Peaches Page brings 
her own revue to the Aston Hippodrome 
this week. It is the best show seen 
there for several months. Miss Page works 
extremely hard. Not for her the straight 
posing acts usually associated with this type 
of show. She is on stage for much of the 
time—and even sings and rides a cycle.” 

Birmingham Mail 


Such a thing as being over-versatile, 
though. 
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THREE MEN IN A BOAT 














Off the Beaten Track By 


RAVEL agencies report that 

many people who have left holiday 

planning till the last moment, and 

yet hanker—as don’t we all sometimes? 

—for something “different,” are saying 
“This year it’s Boorzania.” 

And after a glance at the official 
guide-book or one of the illustrated 
brochures available you too may well 
decide to make its coastal resort of 
Stench-Plage or the cool, mountainous 
village of Sleet your late-summer Mecca. 

Boorzania is easily accessible by sea 
at all times when the entrance to the 
harbour of Stench is free of drifting 
mines from wartime minefields which 
are apt to accumulate here at certain 
states of the tide. Visas, by the way, are 
unnecessary. All that is required is that 
on landing at Stench a sum, calculated 
as the rough equivalent of what a visa 
might cost, be paid to the proper 
authorities. 

When conditions permit of travel 
between Stench and the neighbouring 
Stench-Plage, most tourists, after an 
all-too-brief tour of the capital, prefer to 
leave at once for the Plage, a picturesque 








route between mountain and sea. On 
the other hand, the occasional delays 
caused by landslides afford ample 
opportunity to view the capital city 
itself, with its numerous dwelling- 
houses and other buildings. 

Municipal authorities at the Plage 
are certainly to be congratulated on their 
vigorous campaign to reduce the number 
of malarial mosquitoes and other insect 
pests which at one time incommoded 
the more thin-skinned visitor. In an 
article in the Paris weekly paper Les 
Vacances Inouies, paid for by the 
enterprising municipal council, the 
mayor recently stated that whereas 
last year the number of really dangerous 
insects breeding in the local swamps was 
estimated at one hundred million, in less 
than six months a reduction has been 
made in the order of twenty per cent. 

“With a sewage disposal system and 
some DDT,” adds the mayor con- 
fidently, ““we could go forward even 
faster.” 

Bathing facilities at Stench-Plage 
have been described as “out of this 
world.” The beach is free from the 
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COCKBURN 


nuisance of gritty sand, and those places 
at the foot of the rocks where incon- 
venience might be caused by shoals of 
stinging fish often found on this coast, 
or ridges of the razor-sharp local 
“cutter coral” (itself an interesting 
geological study) are clearly marked. 

However, the traveller whe wishes to 
make the most of his stay will be well 
advised to avoid the water after sunrise. 

The climate of Boorzania is delight- 
fully varied. Visitors from Sierra Leone 
and Aden have been known to admit 
themselves “frankly surprised” by the 
temperatures regularly reached in the 
southern parts of the country. And 
medical authorities point to the fact that, 
unlike some places where the night is 
notably cooler than the day, no such 
trying variations occur in southern 
Boorzania. 

In the north, on the other hand, cool 
winds and moisture are abundant. 
Travellers from western Lancashire 
often remark that it “reminds them of 
home.” 

The Boorzanians themselves also 
show markedly different characteristics 
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in north and south. In the north the 


inhabitants display a quiet gravity of 


demeanour which those who do not 
know this sturdy people sometimes 
mistake for sullenness; just as the 
outspoken gaiety of the southerners has 
led one superficial observer to describe 
them carelessly as “insolent and 
drunken.” 

The northern Boorzanians are men of 
few words, liking to go straight to the 
point without the time-consuming am- 
biguities involved in what those with 


time to waste sometimes term “ polite- 
ness” or “common courtesy.” One of 
their national heroes is the almost 


legendary King Lout, who at one time, 
driven from the capital by his enemies, 
was forced to take refuge in a mountain 
cave. 

Here he was visited by a former 
associate who staggered into the cave, 
exhausted and severely wounded, crying 
“There is a price upon my head!” 

Lout’s reply—though its tone evinced 
eager interest—was_ characteristically 
laconic. 

“How much?” he asked. 

Roads in Boorzania are good, judged 
by local standards. ‘Travel on them is 
never monotonous, and the foreign 
motorist will find them refreshingly 
free of other motor traffic. A broken 
axle or other mishap never fails to offer 
an opportunity to join in the hearty 
laughter of the local onlookers, for the 
Boorzanians pride themselves on their 
keen sense of humour. 

Prices of accommodation and food 
(for which the local terms are “um- 
brella” and “bellyache” respectively) 
are not high when it is considered that 
the tourist season in Boorzania is a 
short one. Few tourists have been 
known to stay in the country for more 
than ten days, thus taking full advantage 
of the brief period between what the 
Boorzanians call “The Hell Scorch” 
and “The Shiver.” 

Rates of exchange are conveniently 
flexible, being adjusted to the needs and 
resources of the traveller. He will be 
wise, however, to take it as a rough 
working rule that the amount of local 
currency he will receive for his pound 
sterling is likely to be less than the 


official rate, and certainly will not 


exceed it, 

Few who have experienced the 
Boorzanian cuisine will forget _ it. 
There is no space to attempt anything 


like a full list of the most popular 
Boorzanian dishes, but if the traveller is 
wisely content to put himself in the 
capable hands of the maitre d’hétel he 
may find himself sitting down to enjoy 
a typical repast consisting of a soup 
made from the skins of the stinging fish 
already mentioned, a fillet of stinging 
fish, with an unforgettable sauce, and— 
as a piece de résistance—an unforgettable 
piece of meat wrapped in those larger 
fish-skins which are judged unsuitable 
for the soup. 

Boorzanian wines are apt to come as a 
revelation to the connoisseur. They are 
not exported—perhaps because they do 
not travel well. Except in private 
homes, or at gatherings where only 
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Boorzanians are present, they are never 
served except with a liberal addition of 
water, and are, alcoholically speaking, 
as innocuous as diluted fruit juice. Their 
bouquet and taste, however, is such 
that the novice is advised to add a small 
quantity of some strong peppermint 
flavouring before attempting to “ down” 
his beaker. 

In a laudible drive to increase the 
country’s _ self-sufficiency, travellers 
reaching the end of their sojourn in 
Boorzania and wishing to leave are not 
permitted to do.so other than by 
Boorzanian-owned ships. 


This regulation often provides a 


further opportunity for a leisurely study 
of the capital and principal port. 
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How to be Famous 





As an Actor 











PRELIMINARIES 

ROM earliest childhood strive to 
Fevei Schools af Acting and books 

by Stanislavsky, Komisarjevsky 
or J. B. Priestley. Don’t learn to act at 
all if you can help it. Far better to take 
it up suddenly, like rug-making. Many 
a lasting reputation is based on a single 
performance, when a raw beginner takes 
over a leading part on account of mumps 
and becomes a star overnight—a thing 
no experienced player could ever do, 
because Fleet Street loves the Human 
Touch. 

Concentrate therefore on essentials, 

such as 
(a) Getting to know useful people 
(b) Picking their brains 
(c) Cutting them dead 
(d) Getting to know people who 
know more useful people 
still. 

It will help if you are repulsive, or 
have a wooden leg, or an interesting 
deformity in the roof of your mouth. 
Fame comes quickly to people who 
overcome physical difficulties in a job 
for which they have no particular ability. 
An indifferent tenor, for example, will be 
an odds-on favourite in any amateur 
talent contest if he happens to be blind 
as well. 

Spend just long enough in Rep to 
enable you to get an Equity card. 
This time will not be wasted: it will teach 
you how to shamble agreeably through 
a play without the necessity for acting, 
and provide a background for the 
romantic lies you are to tell later on 
under the heading of Early Struggles. 

Having been sacked from Rep, move 
to London and give a party. Keep on 
giving it until one of the following things 
happen: 

(a) A producer falls madly in love 

with you. 

(6) An agent sees a valuable gimmick 
in your baldness or your 
clodhopping gaucherie. 

(c) You flatter a playwright by turning 


out to be the living image of 

. a character in a play he’s 

just finished. 

Any or all these things will happen if 
your money holds out, and you will next 
find yourself taking the odd part, for 
peanuts, in try-out theatres. 


PLayInG Your Carps RIGHT 

Be different, but not too different. 
Newsworthy eccentricities include danc- 
ing in your socks (bohemian), slapping 
columnists in restaurants (tough), read- 
ing Goethe (amusing), kissing women’s 
shoulders before being introduced to 
their husbands (irresistible), playing the 
spinet (eggheaded), hating champagne 
(witty), and living in a converted rowing- 
boat near the headquarters of one of the 
newsreel companies (artistic). 

It is now time either to marry or enter 
into amorous association with someone 
useful. Choose a partner already tagged 
as “fabulous.” (This is a word used 
for describing kept women with bags 
under their eyes and an international 
reputation for discreet nymphomania. 
The public adores them.) 

You can now aim confidently at West 
End parts, but select them carefully, 
because you'll need plenty of time in 
which to be famous. Pick plays which 
seem likely to come off after about three 
months, or you may find yourself 
buried for years in some dreary success, 
and eventually forgotten. Also avoid 
the Old Vic: the wearing of a succession 
of assorted wigs, boots, beards and 
cloaks leads to confusion rather than 
celebrity. Some of our best actors will 
never be famous, because they’re too 
clever by half at disguising themselves, 
so everybody thinks they’re Alec 
Guinness. 


MATURITY 
Once you’ve got your foot in, always 
keep in mind your ultimate aims—to 
have Royalty pay a second visit to one 
of your shows within a month, and to be 
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ail y. 
asked to declare open a new department 
store. 

If you can’t afford a yacht, arrange to 
be invited for a week-end on somebody 
else’s, and see that dubious goings-on 
are going on when Life and the Daily 
Mirror arrive’ by helicopter. ‘This will 
lead to a star part in a film opposite a 
fat French floozie with no brasstére. 

Marry her. 

Whenever possible, walk out of a 
production three days before the open- 
ing night in an absolute fury, but don’t 
actually tear up the contract. Better 
still, disappear altogether, leaving in- 
structions that you are not to be 
discovered until eight hours before 
curtain-rise, barefoot, with a brainstorm, 
in the Outer Hebrides, word perfect. 
This will lead to an offer to play Bottom 
at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Practise infidelity with panache, and 
drag out your divorces as long as 
possible. 

Remember to be photographed at 
London Airport every other week, on 
your way to Italy for a sweater, or Paris 
for a rest, or Bermuda to read a play. 
Be photographed coming back some- 
times, too, or people will wonder. 

After two years of this your name will 
be a household word. A new floor- 
polish will be named after you and Mike 
Todd will give you two lines to speak 
with your back to the camera. 


ANCIENT LIGHTs 

If you should manage to reach any 
sort of ripe age without having to go 
into a home, you can only prolong your 
fame by becoming a Dear Old Man. 
This is done by pretending to be much 
older than you are, and making up your 
own dialogue as you go along, varying 
it slightly from play to play. Since the 
English above all things hate profession- 
alism, this will do more than make you 
celebrated. It will transform you, at 
long last, into a genius. 

ALEX ATKINSON 
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“There's not going to be enough fruit cake to go round.” 
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The Higher the 


OT very long ago the U.S. 
| \ Air Force, after four years’ 

work, successfully “ pinpointed 
Europe’s position in relation to that of 
the North American continent.” ‘That, 
at least, is how they put it. What they 
were actually doing was to pinpoint the 
position of the North American con- 
tinent in relation to Europe, which is 
the senior land mass in all respects 
(except perhaps geologically) and not 
accustomed to being pinpointed in 
relation to anything. The result was 
not announced, for reasons of military 
security. If the Russians wanted to 
know the exact amount of boost 
required to land a rocket plumb in the 




















“Same every year. 





Fewer By 


middle of New York, let them (such 
was the American argument) tape out 
the Atlantic for themselves. 

This niggling attitude contrasts ill 
with the frankness of the bonnie Swiss, 
who have been remapping their moun- 
tains and correcting their heights to two 
places of decimals—to the nearest 
centimetre in fact. They have not 
hesitated to reveal that the Matterhorn, 
for instance, stands 14,678 feet-in its 
rocks, despite the fact that an enemy 
without this knowledge, planning to hit 
the top and working on the old figures, 
would have sent his missiles whizzing 
harmlessly a clear 108 feet above the 
glittering summit. This is a gesture of 
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‘Wouldn't be seen dead in the Reform, the Savile, 


the Garrick or the Atheneum.’” 
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H. F. ELLIS 


confidence that may well bring about 
general easing of tension throughout 
the world. 

There seems to have been a fairly 
widespread loss of height since the 
Swiss last measured their mountains, 
news that will confirm many of us in 
the wisdom of our decision not to be 
in too much of a hurry to take up 
Alpine climbing. The more moderate 
figures now given (Pitz Palu, to take a 
peak at random, is down by 32 feet 
and let nobody sneeze at that; it is the 
last thirty feet or so that tell) are by no 
means necessarily due to previous 
inaccuracies. What has happened is 
that there has been a general regression 
of snowfields and glaciers in the past 
twenty-five years, with a consequent 
subsidence of snow-caps all round. ‘The 
Aletsch glacier, according to The Times 
Geneva Correspondent, who must have 
had his busiest week since League of 
Nations days, is as much as 60 feet 
below par. 

This regression of snowfields is, of 
course, only a part of the general 
warming-up of the earth’s surface, and 
that raises further problems for car- 
tographers. We are still emerging from 
the Fourth Glacial Age, and the melting 
of the Polar ice-caps, together with 
these smaller contributions from snow- 
fields and glaciers, is raising the level of 
the seas. Rachel Carson was on about 
it in one of her books, and though I 
have not the relevant passage by me, 
the rate of rise of sea-level was, as I 
remember, *4 or ‘04 of an inch per year. 
Or it may have been per thousand 
years. Something of that order. This 
means not merely that the United States 
will be submerged in due course right 
up to the Appalachians and will have to 
be re-pinpointed; it also means that the 
very basis of mountain altimetry is 
unstable. Every time Mean Sea-level 
rises, all the mountains come down with 
a bump. Add the loss of height due to 
their thinning snow-caps and it will be 
seen that the Alps are being constantly 
nibbled away at both ends. There is a 
levelling-up process, which could in 
time prove serious. 

Lovers of accuracy may feel that for 
the present the difficulty could be met by 
printing on maps of mountainous regions 
a Correction Factor for mountain 
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heights, on the lines of the “Annual 
Decrease” already shown for the Mag- 
netic Variation, giving the number of 
feet, or centimetres, to be deducted for 
every year since publication. Climbers 
would then be able to plan their 
assaults with more confidence. The 
problem, alas! is not so simple. The 
rate of decrease is by no means constant, 
varying alarmingly from peak to peak. 
The Fletschhorn has lost only 26 feet 
since the last fix, whereas the Matter- 
horn, as we have seen, lost over a 
hundred. Worse, the Combin de 


We Go, Hugo, They Go 


Y Italian has improved beyond 
M recognition this year, thanks 

largely to Hugo’s Simplified 
System (Part III) which consists of 
“ PRACTICAL SENTENCES introducing ALL 
THE IMporRTANT Iptoms.”’ I know that 
a great many shafts of urbane satire have 
been fired at other systems for their 
obsolescence (“Take off your hats when 
she speaks to you”—nowadays, of 
course, we only wear one hat at a time) 
and for the occasional incongruity of 
their Useful Phrases with the demands 
of ordinary tourism (“The soldiers are 
fighting better this morning, are they 
not?”’). 

But the sentences in Hugo’s Simplified 
System really are practical and the 
idioms important. Under Part III's 
up-to-date guidance shopping on a 
limited supply of lire becomes a positive 
economy. 

What are these things called? 

I do not know what they are called. 
What are they used for? 

I do not know that either. 

What is this used for? 

It is not used for anything. 

Andiamo! Instead of buying lorgnette- 
cases in tooled Florentine leather for 
one’s charlady one can go bust on 
another Negrone at the bar. Or is it too 
early in the day to start drinking? 

The hour is just about to strike. 

What o’clock did it strike? 

It has just struck eleven. 

It is just going to strike eight. 

Hasn’t it struck half-past five yet? 

Not yet; but I think it will strike 
soon. 

Did it not strike two? 

Yes. It is past nine. 


Valsorey has gone up. If this were due 
simply to an earlier error the matter 
could be disregarded. But a gain of 
122 feet is surely too much to be put 
down to carelessness. In some un- 
explained way—perhaps an unusually 
heavy deposit of Strontium 90, perhaps 
some trick of the winds piling up 
on the Combin the snow whirled off 
the shrinking giants on either flank— 
the mountain is rising. Already some 
13,629 feet high, it bids fair to challenge 
the supremacy of Mont Blanc in not 
much more than 350 years.* 


In other words, if you take your time 
from Italian clocks designed purely for 
zsthetic reasons in the Risorgimento, it 
is never too early or too late for anything 
—even love. 

Practical as always, Hugo’s simplified 
system of love-making involves wasting 
a minimum of time on polite, non- 
committal preliminaries before getting 
straight down (in conversation with the 
procurer who has winningly accosted 
you on the Piazza) to brass bedsteads. 
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There is no easy way out. It seems 
to be up to the Swiss to be a little more 
regular in their measurements. And 
we, on our part, shall do well to keep a 
wary eye on Mean Sea-level and 
perhaps take a close look at Ben Nevis’s 
towering 4,406 feet. We may be living 
in a fool’s paradise there. 





*The calculation is approximate, being 
based on a 120-foot rise by the Combin de 
Valsorey every 25 years, with an estimated fall 
of 30 feet by Mont Blanc. For convenience 
the question of what happens when the snow- 
cap has all gone is ignored. 
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This lady appears to be taller than 
my mother. I saw her bedroom 
yesterday. 

Do it again. 


There are, of course, certain rarely 
frequented conversational _by-paths 
which the Simplified System does not 
explore. But with a knowledge of the 
tongue’s basic syntax and grammar laid 
down in Parts I and II this obstacle can 
generally be surmounted by the keen 
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“Jumble, Féte, Festival, Bazaar . 


student in a manner which may far 
exceed his modest expectations. 

When (after prolonged private 
rehearsal and much preparatory recourse 
to the dictionary) I asked an: Elbanese 
head-waiter how, if I wanted to eat 
sea-urchins off the local rocks, I ought 
to go about cutting through their spines 
with a pocket-knife, he understood me 
perfectly to say that I wished to know 
how to cut a birthday-cake with a table- 
knife while the candles were still stuck 
in it. Outwardly unembarrassed at 
what might (to English head-waiters) 
have seemed a question of some oddity, 
he had a cake brought on to the restau- 
rant terrace, caused it to be stuck with 
candles, and under the perplexed eyes 
of the neighbouring diners proceeded to 
demonstrate how this festive operation 
might be performed by removing the 
candles before cutting the cake. I had 
not the heart (nor indeed the vocabulary) 
to echo Mr. Eliot and tell him: “This 
is not what I meant at all.” 

Hugo’s, alas! do not concern them- 
selves with Italian manners and customs. 
While in Venice I had the proud fortune 
to be called for at my hotel by one of 
the only three private gondolas surviving 
in the city. The gondoliers wore white 
uniforms with saffron-coloured sashes; 
and as I stepped to the pontoon through 
crowded tables where my impressed 
fellow-residents were drinking al fresco, 
I told myself that this was my finest 
social hour. The leading gondolier held 





. . How time flies!” 


out his hand. I know, now, that I was 
intended to steady myself on it as I 
stepped into the gondola. I should not 
(however flawlessly accented my cordial 
cry of “Buona sera!”) have seized it 
and wrung it warmly. 

Meanwhile the Italians themselves 
continue to do all they can to make 
things easier for the untutored tourist 
by translating every sort of printed 
notice into instantly understandable 
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English. As a gourmet who has always 
preferred Globe to Jerusalem artichokes 
I was moved to find a menu which 
differentiated the two varieties with 
dictatorial clarity: 


Natural artichokes. 
Jew artichokes. 


And as a concert-goer I was equally 
moved at being made privy to a tenor’s 
only public appearance of the season by 
an English handbill announcing “the 
extraordinary apparition of Signore 
Tamarocci.” 

I wish that distances on Italian sign- 
posts could be translated too. If ever 
I produce a Simplified System of my 
own it will contain a warning to 
motorists who (like myself) become so 
habituated to converting kilometres into 
miles by multiplying by five and 
dividing by eight that on their return 
to England they waste a great deal of 
time taking similar steps to convert miles 
into miles. 

& & 


“‘a doctor ... competed anonymously in 
ITV’s fascinating Criss Cross quiz game. . . 
Anonymity in this particular case seemed 
absurd since the medico was engaging in an 
activity entirely divorced from his profession. 
I wonder, incidentally, how dear old ‘W.G.’ 
got away with his name in the papers all 
those years without being censured by the 
B.M.A.?”—Birmingham Mail 


Perhaps you never met him? 


Who Blew that Bubble Reputation? 


OUR gifts may be remarkable, you may be on the beam, 
You may have all the qualities to render you supreme-— 
But what you need on top of these (as if you didn’t know) 
Is to find yourself a gimmick and a P.R.O. 


It’s not so long since merit of itself would get you far; 
You only had to wait, and pretty soon you were a star. 
To-day you can’t afford to be so confidently slow— 
You have to have a gimmick and a P.R.O. 


‘Time was when real genius would always make the grade: 
A season of obscurity, and then the accolade; 

But now—you’re Leonardo, and it doesn’t even show 
Until you have a gimmick and a P.R.O. 


And does the opposite apply? It’s tempting to believe 
Publicity’s responsible for what the great achieve . . 

But do you think it follows that we’d all be in the dough 
If we only had a gimmick and a P.R.O.? 
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Misleading Cases 


The Queen v. The S. S. Emperor Dulles 
(In the Admiralty Court) 
ORD MERRYMIND, the Presi- 
L dent of the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division of the 
High Court, to-day delivered judgment 
in the Dover Strait case. He said: 

“In this case the steamship Emperor 
Dulles, on passage from the Persian 
Gulf to Hamburg and flying the flag 
of Panama, was closed and stopped by 
H.M.S. Vole about two miles East of 
the Dover Strait, and after some dis- 
cussion was escorted into Dover Har- 
bour, where she now lies under arrest. 
The Vole was engaged in her normal 
duties with the international patrol for 
the due enforcement of the English (and 
French) Channel Act, 1957. By that 
Act, and by the French Loi Extra- 
ordinaire 769 of the same date, Britain 
and France provided and proclaimed 
that the territorial waters of both 
countries would extend henceforth 10 
nautical (or 11} statute) miles from 
the shore. This means that Britain 
and France, between them, control the 
whole of the narrow strait between 
Dover and Calais; and by the Treaty of 
Boulogne they made some economical 
and enlightened arrangements for the 
joint defence and management of the 
Strait, including, of course, the collec- 
tion of the appropriate dues from all 
vessels using the Channel. 

“The purpose and justification of 
those enactments, as explained in their 
preambles, were simple enough. ‘The 
waters in question, with their strong and 
shifty tidal currents, are dangerous. 
They are bounded on two sides by 
high and inhospitable cliffs; they are 
flanked on one side by notorious quick- 
sands; perilous shoals of sand and 
shingle, notably the Varne, 53 by 1} 
miles, lie in the fairway on the other; 
often the whole area is enveloped in fog. 
To secure a safe passage for the ships 
of the world both Britain and France 
have provided, and still maintain, an 
elaborate system of lighthouses, light- 
ships, and illuminated buoys. When the 
lights can no more be seen electrical 
stations give the ships their positions or 
bearings, and the diaphone, the siren, 
the reed-horn, the nautophone, the 
submarine oscillator, guns and ex- 
plosives, bells, whistles and gongs, a 
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noble orchestra, are ready to warn the 
mariner of danger. The Fleets of both 
countries, as well, still sweep the Strait 
for unexploded mines that may have 
survived from the last Great War. 
Special aircraft and naval vessels are 
always standing by for the assistance of 
shipping in distress. 

“But unless the ships of the world 
enter the ports of Britain or France, 
where they are liable to harbour dues, 
they contribute nothing to these costly 
precautions. The spectacle of enor- 
mous tankers in the Strait, carrying their 
profitable cargoes to other lands, and 
paying nothing for the services that 
make them safe, has long been irksome 
or worse to the people of Britain and 
France. That injustice is now corrected. 
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“Senor Vasquez ?” 
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The Strait is still open, without request 
or permission, to all vesscls, except 
ships of war, provided that they give 
aid to those who aid them. ‘The 
whirling beams of the South Foreland 
and Cap Gris Nez have long spoken to 
each other across the narrow waters; 
but now they flash, with the same 
authority, the same signal: // faut payer. 

“All this is well known to everyone, 
except, it seems, the master of the 
Emperor Dulles, who, as an American 
citizen in a ship from Panama, might 
have been expected to find such 
arrangements familiar and acceptable. 
In the ordinary course, for the general 
convenience, the dues are paid through 
the banks when the notice of passage is 
given. But in case of default or evasion 
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the Strait patrol-vessels are authorized 
to demand payment from the master. 
Captain Bubble, rather truculently, 
declined. The commander of the Vole 
reminded him that the seas were free, 
and it was open to him to turn and 
proceed by way of the north of Scotland, 
where he would incur no charge. The 
master again refused; and here he is. 

“The question before the court is 
simple, and for this country, at least, 
admits only one answer. But Sir Roger 
Wheedle, for the defendant vessel, 
hinted that the affair might be taken to 
some international tribunal; and, in the 
hope that I may be able to avert so 
extravagant and futile a proceeding I 
had better indicate some of the many 
errors in Sir Roger’s laborious and, if 
he will forgive me, rather laughable 
argument. 

“Sir Roger contended that the Dover 
Strait is open sea; that it is contrary to 
natural justice and the use and custom 
of the nations for France and Britain to 
claim rights of property and control 
therein; and that our treatment of the 
Emperor Dulles was tantamount to 
piracy. The description I have already 
given of the Strait is enough to show 
how little it deserves the title of ‘open’; 
and the claim to which he objects would 





be by no means novel, if it were made. 
In the seventeenth century England 
asserted dominion over the whole of 
the Channel, Venice over the Adriatic, 
and Denmark over the whole space 
between Iceland and Norway. In the 
eighteenth century Denmark was still 
attempting to forbid fishery within 69 
miles of Greenland and Iceland. Such 
pretensions diminished, but they did 
not disappear. ‘There is no doubt that 
marginal waters can in law be owned and 


occupied, provided always that the 
occupation is effective. For example, a 
State has undeniably an_ exclusive 


right to the fisheries in its own waters, 
and foreign fishermen are not surprised 
if they are chivvied away. ‘The only 
question is: What is the extent of 
marginal waters? Some of the ancient 
jurists said ‘a space bounded by the 
horizon ’—which to a man on the beach 
may mean three miles, to a man on the 
cliff, thirteen. The measure most 
generally accepted was a marine league, 
three miles again; but this was founded 
on the supposed range of a gun of 
position, and can hardly be considered 
sacrosanct to-day. ‘Perhaps,’ writes Hall 
in his /nternational Law, ‘it may be said 
without impropriety that a State has 
theoretically the right to extend its 
210 


territorial waters from time to time at 
its will with the increased range of guns.’ 
Britain has already been bombarded by 
a gun in France, more than 20 miles 
away; and on the ‘gun-shot’ theory 
might, without reasonable complaint, 
have extended her limit to 20 miles. 
After all, the great light at the South 
Foreland, for which she pays, may aid 
the mariner more than 20 miles away. 
But with characteristic restraint she 
has stopped at 10. Observe that now 
she lays claim to half the Channel only: 
in the other half, so far as she is con- 
cerned, navigation is free for all. ‘The 
fact that France is able to appropriate 
that other half merely illustrates the 
narrowness of the passage and its fitness 
for international control. 

“The flag of Panama, I understand, 
is seen so often on the high seas because 
it assists the traders of other countries 
in the avoidance of taxes: but it will 
not avail to rob this country of her 
modest dues. Accordingly, in default of 
payment within seven days, the Emperor 
Dulles will be confiscated. The usual 
writs will be nailed to the mast, and to 
the master as well if he gives more 
trouble. As for you, Sir Roger, go to 
the Hague, by all means—and | wish 
you joy.” 
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The Rake’s Progress in English Singing 


ANY of you are no doubt 
M considering making your 
careers in singing. And 
should this be the case there are one 
or two things you should bear in mind. 
Successful English singing requires 
the successful destruction of the voice 
over a number of years, and a change 
of style as each part of the voice is 
destroyed. 

You probably made your first success 
at school, where your music master 
will have told you that there is only one 
way to sing, and that is the right way 
(whatever that means), and this implies 
the pure natural voice. This fluty 
“Falala” type voice is probably more 
widespread in this country than any- 
where else in the world; it appears to be 
so widely used in Elizabethan song 
because its sexless quality makes the 
frequent lines such as “Who loves to 
lie with me,” etc., come over as a sort 
of 16th-century “Who's for Tennis?” 

Sooner or later, however, doubts will 
creep in. You will notice a_ slight 
dissimilarity between your voice and 
Gigli’s, and decide to take lessons. You 
will probably go to Elroy Maciness, who 
had a brief career as a singer until his 
voice ground to a standstill after ten 
years. 

He will reassure you that you have a 
great voice, and tell you that the only 
natural method is the one by which he 
learnt—the Presto Ruinato method— 
thus enabling you to lose your voice in 
five years. 

At the start of your career you will 
probably have an Angry Young Baritone- 
type voice, with a poor higher register 
and an inability to convey any mood 
except extreme physical passion or 
homicide. You sing in Italian so that 
people are less likely to realize what 
you are actually singing about, and in 
order to retain the critic’s favour it is 
probably best to stick to low full-blast 
recitatives. 

At this point, with your bad high notes 
you may do better in popular singing, 
which requires very little adaptation. 
With a trained voice practically any 
uncontrolled loose note produces that 
desirable throbbing sound when blurted 
through a microphone; on the other hand 
any note above middle C is the cue for 
turning on the “pash,” which means 


By DENNIS O°’MEACHER 
tightening up everything and producing 
your worst throat voice. The effect 
through a microphone is to pin the 
audience back against their seats. 

Most of you, however, will prefer to 
stick to the classical side and, having 
knocked the first edge off your voice, 
will probably go into Oratorio Here, 
good honest English names are no 
disadvantage, and if your name happens 
to be Richard Tidmarsh tenor) or 
Norman Buffin (bass) you are probably 
good for about thirty-five years. 

The basic requirement would appear 
to be a good heavy voice with a two- or 
three-tone wobble in it. ‘This enables 
you to get lost or left behind in the 
frequent scale runs without anybody 
knowing. 

Eventually these grinding scales finish 
you for Oratorio, and you find yourself 
appearing on light orchestral programmes 
sandwiched between “A potpourri of 
English folk songs” and Sidney ‘Tufton’s 
Scarborough Rhapsody. 

You will probably specialize in Sea 
Songs. These have a steady Gilbert and 
Sullivan-like accompaniment on the 
piano, and no tune whatsoever. The 
first verse usually sets the scene with a 
few random observations, e.g. “There's 
a one-legged Sailor in the 
rigging...” or “There 
are Sailor lads a-dancing 
in the scuppers .. . 
(spit), One of these 
remarks will concern 
something “down 
below,” so that some- 
thing may later be said 
about “Plymouth Hoe.” 
The “O” sound in 
“below” has a unique 
quality not found in any 
other type of song. 

Between the 
there is rest for the ageing 
voice while the accom- 
paniment continues, and 
you give nautical orders 
in your own time and 
any pitch, e.g. “‘Take a 
turn there,” “Haul 
away,” “ Splice the main- 
brace,” etc. Finally there 
is a_ rollicking chorus 
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ending in a moderately high note, but 
since it is “Hearty” you can finish it 
with a yell instead. 

After this I’m afraid it is Musical 
Comedy, where you can cither use the 
above voice or, more usually, your own 
speaking voice with a little grit added. 
You sing the odd cracked “charm” 
note when the music goes above your 
middle range, e.g.— 

“Priscilla darling, do you remember 
the light on the lemon blossom in 
Provence . . . 

Can it be true? [sing] 

There’s just the two 

Of us in here and through 

The door there’s Hugh 

And he can stew 
For I love you... 

Eventually your singing voice is 
finished, but if you can act, which is 
unlikely, there is still a market for badly 
produced voices in classical repertory 
theatre. The “Shakespeare” plum type 
voice is able to give conviction to all 
poetry, good or bad, without the actor 
having to consider what the piece means, 
or whether it means anything at all. 
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“Empire Heaps at Winpsor Royat 
Banquet"’—Daily Telegraph 


Four-and-twenty Blackbirds ? 
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Mental cruelty 





The end of the Actress 
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The Buff Book 


O you know it—the Classified 

(Trades and Professions) Tele- 

phone Directory, London? 1 
didn’t till the other day, though a year 
ago it was left on my door-mat. 

There under the hall table, fatter than 
any of the others—the well-loved A-D, 
E-K, L-R, and S-Z—it has sat at 
the bottom of the pile, unopened. 

Or rather, I did open it once to find 
an All-Night Locksmith for the old 
chap from No. 7 who had left his key 
at home. “Easy,”’ I said, “it happened 
to me once. I rang up an All-Night 
Locksmith. Wait a moment.” And I 
reached for the Buff Book, sending 
pink, blue, green, and cream cascading; 
but there was no All-Night Locksmith. 

“T’m not just making this up,” I 
said; ‘“‘as a matter of fact it was the 
police put me on to him.” 

“What are you doing,” came a voice 
from the bedroom, “talking out there 
in the middle of the night?” 

“Someone’s locked himself out,” 
I cried, with a smile at No. 7; and went 
on: ‘As it so happened he was out, and 
the police—on the quiet, since it was 
only a furnished flat—came and forced 
the door; so perhaps you’d better ring 
them up, or——” 

“Come back to bed, I’m cold!” 

I suppose he got in. They do, mostly. 

# ck oh tk ok 

Then the other morning I needed a 
Commissioner for Oaths. It’s not often 
one wants him, but when one does no 
one else will do. I thought of just 
walking out and going into the first I 
saw plated up. But I remembered doing 
that before. It’s amazing how far you 
can walk without coming across a single 
Commissioner for Oaths. 

The last Commissioner for Oaths I 
visited (attended?) was a very jolly lady 
in a block of flats; so jolly was she at 
9.45 a.m. that she spilt ink all over my 
document, and snorted at the fee of 
2/6—“ purely nominal”—as though I 
ought to leave at least enough for a 
half-bottle of Scotch. 

I was thinking I wouldn’t go back to 
her—the swearing and so on might get 
out of hand—when my eye fell on the 
Buff Book. I opened it and read: 

GRAB MANUFACTURERS 

Two people manufacture Grab. But 

a little farther on Guillotines are 
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purveyed by the score: who would have 
thought so many required them? From 
Hot Brass Pressings I passed quickly to 
Hydraulic Ram, Hat and Pump Cap 
Makers. I had never met a Hydraulic 
Ram, Hat and Pump Cap Maker, and I 
don’t suppose you have either. 

By this time, like young Blake in the 
fields, I was roaming happily through 
the variegated pages of the Buff Book: 
that book hitherto, like Le Temps 
Retrouvé, so unaccountably neglected. 

i i st cs e 

All about us, if only we knew, are 
Capacitors, Panic Bolt Makers, Rag and 
Sack Washers, Blowers, Breeze Mer- 
chants, Consulting Oenologists, Chiro- 
practors, Annealers and Anodizers, 
Vocalists and Jig Designers, Jobmasters, 
Aerial Ropeway Manufacturers, Cullet 
Merchants, Average Adjusters, Marb- 
lers and Grainers, Trichologists, Ac- 
cordion Pleaters, Muffin Bakers, Control 
(Remote) Specialists, Nut Merchants 
(Edible), Lapidaries, Invention Devel- 
opers, Dogspike Manufacturers, and 
Journalists. 

Among the last I looked hurriedly and 
in vain for myself, and it was quite a 
long time before I found a name known 
to me—Frank Owen Enterprises Ltd. 
Not that I doubt their existence. Mr. 
Epstein—as he then must have been— 
was among the sculptors. 

What I can’t get over is the feeling 
that I have merely to lift the receiver and 
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say Is that a Pilot? (or Steeplejack, or 
Bailiff or Statistician, as the case may be) 
and if one’s busy, there are plenty more. 
Or the moment may have come for a 
Cupola. “Oh, medium size; you'll send 
it?” Or it may be Dowels, or Kieselguhr. 

Mind you, some needs have to be 
sharply distinguished. Irrigation, for 
example. There are Colonial Develop- 
ment and Irrigation, and Colonic 
Irrigation, and Overhead Irrigation— 
Artificial Rain; it’s just as well to be 
quite clear which you are after. And 
don’t jump from Mannequins to Models 
without noting the qualification—Archi- 
tectural. Again, Box Shooks should be 
approached warily, though one might 
let oneself go on Wine Finings. 


By now I had several times passed and 
re-passed the point where Commission- 
ers for Oaths should be. There were 
Commission Agents (Produce etc.) and 
Commissionaires: naught between. But 
then at last under Notaries I found one 
only a couple of streets away. 

“T almost,” I said, “went to a Non- 
Ferrous Die Caster by mistake.” 

He looked puzzled. 

“See Die Casters,” I explained; 
“there are Die Wiping Papers, too.” 

Then I raised my right hand, and 
repeated after him, and all was as it 
should be, down to the despised half- 
crown. I can see the time coming when 
it will be a scorned half-guinea. 
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“Bless you!” 
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Management Training By 


Uncle Charles, “is a splendid 
firm, I’ve had shares in it for 
_years. They were ten bob when I 
bought ’em, and look at them now!” 

I did so that evening in the City 
column of my newspaper. The current 
quotation for British Mammoth ordinary 
shares was 90/-, and I saw no reason 
why my uncle should be the only 
member of the family to know a good 
thing when he saw it. Industry, it 
seemed, was looking for graduates— 
and the signature on my arts degree was 
only just dry. I wrote at once to the 
Personnel Manager applying for a job 
with the firm. 

In due course he replied, inviting me 
to attend for interview at Mammoth 
House, an imposing block of offices in 
the West End. ‘Your expenses,” 
promised his letter, “will of course be 
defrayed.” 

All the offices at Mammoth House 
were furnished to a very high standard, 
and in one of them I discovered the 
Personnel Manager, crouching behind 
a battery of electric office-machines. 
“Come you in and sit you down,” he 


‘Bena Mammoth,” said my 





cried heartily—thrusting a plump hand 
through the network of cables. 

A red light on the telephone beside 
him started to glow balefully, bringing 
a hunted look to his eyes. 

Gingerly lifting the telephone, he 
waved me to a chair in front of his desk; 
he talked for a bit to one of the Directors 
and sounded rather like Uriah Heep. 
The unctuous smile left his face at 
precisely the moment that the red light 
beside him blinked off, and with a brisk 
movement of the hips he swung his 
chair round towards me. It was one of 
those chairs which can be revolved at 
the whim of its occupant, and I won- 
dered whether he had ever pushed too 
hard and gone round twice. 

“What are your hobbies?” he in- 
quired, peering intently at my letter 
which lay upside down on his desk. | 
was expecting this question. The rigid 
conventions which marked the court- 
ship patterns of the Polynesian islanders 
are reproduced almost exactly in the 
process of finding a job. Common to 
both is the conception—which English 
company directors have inherited from 
the tribal elders—of a permanent union 
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between applicant and employer, follow- 
ing a trial or probationary period. But 
before this can be consummated with a 
contract the prescribed answers must 
be given to certain ritual questions. 

“What are your hobbies?” is one of 
them and ‘What games do you play?” 
is another. The answers to both should, 
ideally, convey a suggestion of energy— 
physical rather than cerebral—and a 
liking for team games. 

My interview with British Mammoth 
was fruitful enough for me to be 
engaged as a “‘management trainee.” 
In a voice muted with reverence the 
Personnel Manager went on to explain 
a “Board-level decision” that trainees 
employed by the company would, in 
future, be known as Learners—‘“‘ because 
it is felt that this title emphasizes that 
the responsibility is on you to learn 
rather than on the Company to teach 
you.” Inspired by these words | 
reported several days later to the 
Purchasing Department, where _ the 
Company had generously contracted to 
pay me while I taught myself to Buy. 

“The careful purchase of raw 
materials is an important function of 
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Management.” The truth of this maxim 
was brought home to me one day, when 
the resources of the Purchasing Depart- 
ment were mobilized to obtain an 
electric razor for the Chief Accountant. 
There was keen competition among the 
staff to find a firm which would supply 
it at the largest possible discount. 

On another occasion I was sent for 
by the Commercial Director, who—like 
so many successful men—still retained 
the characteristics of his early struggles. 
The one which distinguished him 
was an almost pathological parsimony, 
and to mark the impending wedding 
of a niece he had hit on what must have 
been a uniquely unacceptable gift. “I 
want you,” he instructed me gravely, 
“to buy me a Long John Silver Jug 
with a parrot handle.” Understandably 
enough, it was not easy to find a shop 
which stocked these ornaments, but 
eventually, at the end of a feverish day 
which I spent glued to the telephone, 
a perfect specimen was triumphantly 














unearthed from the depths of a suburban 
store. There was a certain amount of 
jealousy in the department over this 
coup. 

“The way to get on is to get yourself 
noticed by one of the Directors.” How 
to achieve this valuable recognition is a 
problem known to every trainee. Lifts 
and lavatories are, generally speaking, 
the only places in which members of the 
Board may be said to rub shoulders with 
the common herd—and opportunities to 
display initiative do not abound in either. 

It was, therefore, with a pardonable 
excitement that I accepted the task of 
buying an electric hedge-cutter for 
the Chairman. This implement was 
supplied complete with a trolley, on 
which it reposed wreathed in several 
yards of electric cable. Collecting it in 
a taxi I disembarked outside Mammoth 
House—where an escort of two com- 
missionaires was drawn up to await its 
arrival. ‘Together we trundled it across 
the hall and into a waiting lift—watched 
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by a curious but respectful throng. 
Four floors up the procession was 
joined by a secretary, and we all filed 
reverently into the Chairman’s office 
only to find that he was, at that moment, 
in America. 

In the firm’s canteen one day I met 
another trainee who was being groomed 
for some unspecified responsibilities on 
the production side of the business. 
He had just come back from the 
company’s factory, where the biggest 
job that had come his way in two years 
had been an invitation to act as Santa 
Claus at the annual Christmas festivities. 
He had not enhanced his prospects of 
promotion by asking whether the 
appointment carried managerial status. 
We agreed, gloomily, that the most 
progressive opening in the business 
seemed to be the Chairman’s ear. 

When I decided to leave the company 
I received five replies to an advertise- 
ment which I put—under a box number 
—in one of the morning papers. One 
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contained an unattractive proposition 
from an elderly gentleman. Three were 
from trainees with other companies, who 
wanted to know whether my advertise- 
ment had produced enough replies to 
justify the expense. The fifth was from 
the Personnel Manager of British 


Readin’ and Writin’ and Such 


By ROY McGREGOR-HASTIE 


DUCATION in Australia is 
E based, in theory, on the teachings 

of Dr. Wackford Squeers, seen 
against the backcloth of the Subsistence 
or Do-It-Yourself Theory of Economics ; 
this is the only sort of economics for 
a Young Country and you may be sure 
that in Australia its fullest implications 
have been realized. Australia believes 
in Youth. ‘That is where the Squeers 
Method comes in; let’s see how it 
works. 

All theories have an inspiration which 
comes from an old book; the Squeers 
is no exception to this and was worked 
out by a man called Dickens (a Pom) 
from a Mr. John Earle’s Microcosmo- 
graphie, 1628. That is old enough for 
any book. This is what Mr. Earle had 
to say (he was a Pom too): 

**A child is purely happy because he 
knows no evil; his soul is yet a white 
paper unscribbled with the observa- 
tions of the world. He arrives not at 
the mischief of being wise ... is the 
best copy of Adam before he tasted of 
Eve or the apple...” 

Keep the boy away from women and 
wisdom and he’ll come to no harm, 
that’s what it says; worked out in a 
Programme it can be summarized 
thus: 

1. Education is Preparation for Life. 
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Mammoth: “Dear Sir,” it began, 
“There are a number of vacancies with 
this organization for young men who are 
willing to assume responsibility at the 
outset of their careers...” 

The sad thing is that I think he really 
believed it. 


2. Life is a mixture of Theory and 
Practice, thinking and doing; therefore 
Education should be a mixture of 
thinking and doing without Eve. 

3. Culture and civilization go hand 
in hand. Civilization means building 
more cities and culture means growing 
more food; Education should 
emphasize this. 

4. Civilization doesn’t come natur- 





ally. You have to learn it. 


ae 


5. Life is Preparation for Education. 
Let us go now into the warm sunlit 
Murray Valley of South Australia and 
see this theory being put into practice 
according to this five-point plan. It is 
warm and the sun is shining on to the 
corrugated iron roofs of the houses and 
warping the timber of the walls; on 
either side of the road there are vine- 
yards, with the occasional plantation 
of citrus fruit trees, their yellow and 
orange pods contrasting with the dark 
green of the leaves, and the hard blue 
of the sky. A vulture hovers hopefully 
overhead, keeping an eye out for 
inexperienced travellers tackling the 
ninety-mile desert on a half-full tank. 
A peaceful scene, redolent of quiet 
industry. But what’s this? A plough- 
man, or rather a ploughboy, wending 
his weary way towards a new block of 
red brick and weatherboard buildings 
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(a school by the look of it), How 
relevant he is. But what's this? Another 
ploughboy, and another, and another— 
thirty of them and all weary after a 
hard day’s work on the school farm. 
But this is not an agricultural college? 
Ah, of course. How stupid of us. It is 
the senior English class who are doing 
their Gray’s Elegy practical! And there 
is the English Master, scraping the loam 
off his boots on the school scraper, made 
in the school workshop by the senior 
history class (The Industrial Revolu- 
tion—Early Iron and Steel Processes). 
He looks tired... but that’s how it 
should be. Just imagine reading the 
Elegy in a loud and cheerful voice! 

We will not follow them into the 
stables. Let us walk on towards those 
rows and rows of -trellised vines, 
standing awkwardly on their handmade 
frames. What’s this? There is a queue 
of boys at a pay table, being handed 
envelopes containing what sounds like 
money! By the headmaster! Surely he 
doesn’t have to bribe the boys to work 
in the open air? Ah, no, there’s the clue. 
The Head is wearing a clerical collar 
underneath his open-necked shirt. He 
is taking Religious Instruction and they 
are up to the Parable of the Labourers 
in the Vineyard. Of course. A word 
with these boys shows us that they have 
none of the lack of enthusiasm for the 
scriptures found among English boys; 
how pleasantly grateful they are to the 
system that allows them to learn without 
reading or writing. Let us go back to 
the school now. ‘There is no school 
secretary to welcome us! In the head- 
master’s office sits the most attractive 
member of the leaving. typing and 


bookkeeping class, making the most of 
her opportunities for further education. 
What a charming girl! She hands us a 
blue coupon and we pass on to the 





domestic science student in charge of 
refreshments. 

In good heart after this break, we set 
out for a grand tour of the school, 
determined to miss nothing. See, this 
is the library, with all those clever boys 
at the printing press, hard at work 
learning a trade in the process of 
stocking the shelves! The head boy is 
dictating one of his compositions to the 
compositor (exercise in Logic)—this 
will get a good write-up in the school 
magazine and sell well in the school 
bookshop! The geography class is 
out selling the year’s grape and lemon 
crop for their practical mapping and 
survey and will be gone for a few days 
yet; a pity—they.would have been 
interesting to meet after all their travels. 
But here is the maths group working 
out the school profit and loss account 
for the year, and one boy, we notice, 
going up to the university next year, 
is trying for a taxation reduction in 
his pre-college law course. The head 
girl (the school is co-educational, of 
course—life is co-educational) is check- 
ing the prefects’ earnings for the past 
week in preparation for her housewifely 
duties, and here, there and everywhere, 


by the side of, under the feet of, and 
happily working with the older boys are 
the juniors. They progress through the 
school, following for the better under- 
standing of economic history the 
sequence of serf, villein, yeoman, free 
trader; their pay increases too as their 
work gets better, and as their work gets 
better they produce more, giving to the 
whole school a present and future 
prospect of prosperity that is an exact 
image of their country’s wealth seen in 
the mirror of statistics. Perhaps it is as 
well that the music class (playing at a 
local dance) and the natural history 
class (skinning rabbits for the town 
markets) and the science class (doing 
six months each for illicit liquor-making) 
are not here too. 

Too much right feeling would over- 
whelm us, accustomed as we are to the 
squabbles of pure theorists in less happy 
lands. How right the Australian is to 
believe that the world outside the 
classroom is the best textbook of all! 
What did Socrates (a ding) say? Know- 
ledge is discovery! You won’t discover 
much sat in a stuffy old library. 

Get out and get stuck in there, mate. 
This is a Young Country. 


One Hundred Guineas a Term, kh? 


HE Greek, when much distressed, remarked 


“Orororot, mama 


=~) 
i! 


A Roman similarly narked 


Would murmur “Heu!” or “ Vae! 


>|” 


Child, thinking of those ancient days 
From which your culture flows, 
Will you not please avoid the phrase 


“Cor lumme, stone the crows”? 
LIONEL HALE 
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In the City 


Human Capital 


N our attitude to coloured immi- 

gration we are becoming the 
perfidious Albion of tradition. The 
unions, one after the other, declare that 
they detest the colour bar, but that they 
expect the Government to control 
immigration in the interests of their 
members. “I’ve no objection to a West 
Indian on account of his skin,” a 
Midlands miner said on TV the other 
day, “but I don’t want to work with 
him.” 

This is, of course, pure hypocrisy. 
The colour bar has always been, still is, 
almost entirely a matter of economics. 
(Even the shabby, misguided penumbral 
considerations of eugenics, finally re- 
solved, turn out to ke figments of 
economic folklore.) Men are afraid of 
any change in the social order which 
they think will hit their pockets. ‘The 
English—and obviously I am general- 
izing—are suspicious of all immigrants 


—Italians and Hungarians, Jews, 
American efficiency experts, Irish 
labourers, even Scotsmen ... And 


colour, obviously, has nothing to do 
with it. Once the danger, real or other- 
wise, from these “foreigners” has been 
recognized ‘every excuse is made to 
blanket the economic motive with cheap 
emotional fabrications. The Poles and 
Italians were not wanted in South 
Wales because they were outrageously 
promiscuous and threatened the stability 
of decent Welsh homes; the Hungarians, 
said the miners of Nottinghamshire, 
were ungrateful and “not like us”; the 
Jew was greedy and too slick; the 
Americans were sharpies, two-faced 
tycoons; the Irish drank heavily and 
couldn’t be trusted; the Scots were 
mean and put nothing back into the 
common pool; the West Indians were 
too volatile and unreliable . . . and 
coloured. 

This country has contributed hand- 
somely, through exports of human 
capital, to the development of the 
world’s economic resources. Even now 
about two thousand people a week 
emigrate to the Commonwealth, taking 


with them the training and skill and 
embodied Welfare of the British way of 
life. Every emigrant represents a store 
of capital. It costs at least £4,000 to 
raise, educate and train a person for 
productive employment, and this sum 
is transferred as a free export whenever 
migration takes place. 

America became prosperous between 
1850 and 1930 not only because it had 
wonderful natural resources, but because 
it received a steady stream, year by year, 
of human capital from Europe. The 
Old World produced babies for the New 
World, fed them, clothed them, schooled 
them, trained them, and then sent them 
off across the Atlantic ready-made. 

The Commonwealth still does well 
out of immigration. Canada gets about 
one thousand, Australia six hundred, and 
New Zealand two hundred and fifty 
skilled workers and their families every 
week. It costs the Australians something 
like £2,000 for each new settler (assisted 
passage, housing and immigration 





In the Country 

Animal Farm Coming True 

EING of a somewhat pessimistic 

turn of mind, I am the sort of 
person who takes science fiction very 
seriously. Most of my nightmares 
derive from the fear that some of this 
fiction will soon be fact. 

During the last month alone there 
have been two pieces of news showing 
that Mary Shelley, Orwell and Jules 
Verne were first cousins to Charles 
Darwin. Some French zoologists 
messing about in genetics have success- 
fully upset all the laws which governed 
hereditary traits. As far as I can under- 
stand they inoculated some eggs from 
an Aylesbury duck with some fluid they 
had extracted from the glands of a 
Khaki Campbell, with the result that 
when the eggs hatched the young 
ducklings had all the colouring and 
traits of the Khaki Campbell. What’s 
most frightening is that these laboratory 
ducklings then grew, mated and bred 
and their progeny did not revert to the 
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administration), but even with this 
heavy original outlay there is a good 
profit to show for each transaction. 

Britain, with full employment and an 
immense programme of rebuilding to be 
tackled, needs immigrants urgently. 
We have a population of fifty millions, a 
working population of twenty-five 
millions and it is this productive group 
that feeds and clothes and shelters all 
our children and pensioners. . The 
unions should ponder this simple fact 
and remember that their burden is 
reduced with every increase in the 
labour force. Each new immigrant at 
work helps to provide for the un- 
productive half of the population. 

Ask the Germans how they have 
managed to win prosperity from the 
shambles of 1945. Hard work? Yes. 
But with a labour force strengthened 
by millions of refugee immigrants. 
Germany lost the war and was paid 
reparations in human capital. 

MAMMON 


Aylesbury breed; proving, I think, that 
not only can a sow’s ear be turned into a 
silk purse but a silk purse can be lost for 
ever in a pig’s trotter. Looking at 
many of my friends’ children I've often 
feared that this was the case. But it is 
one thing for us to have to tolerate 
unhappy accidents, quite another when 
we make a principle of misfortune. 
These scientists claim that their dis- 
covery means that there is now nothing 
to stop them breeding a race of super- 
men—which is precisely the same as 
saying the best will be reduced to the 
worst. Equality of education has done 
enough harm and made us all more or 
less illiterate; but equality of breeding 
will be the final blow. 

And as if that weren’t enough, some 
wretched meddlers in America have now 
disturbed the family traits of vegetables. 
Using something which I suspect is 
nothing more than raspberry jam, they 
have inoculated the seed so that onions 
grow into the size of footballs, and 
carrots three feet long. ‘These maniacs 
claim that modern biology will soon be 
able to improve the qualities of men, 
animals and plants. They have already 
got a colony of super-rats who can 
use coins to obtain their luncheon 
out of slot machines. 

In my less comfortable nightmares | 
now consider how long it will be before 
I have a suffragette movement amongst 
my cows. I can hear my pigs playing 
parlour games and, fleeing from their 
chatter, I run into the poultry house 
only to disturb the fowls at a union 
meeting. RonaLpD DUNCAN 
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““Boeotian Savage Landor” 


Walter Savage Landor. _ R. H. Super. 
Calder, 42/- 
DOUBT if Landor’s Imaginary 
Conversations are now much read. 
If he is remembered at all it is for: 


I strove with none; for none was worth 
my strife; 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, 
Art; 


I warmed both hands before the fire of 


life; 


It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


No four lines could express less 
accurately the career of Walter Savage 
Landor (1775-1864) which was spent 
in unceasing conflict; but the verse does 
indicate something of his really dreadful 
self-satisfaction. 

It is always difficult to be fair to a 
writer who can claim, as he can, a succés 
d’estime with his contemporaries that is 
not equally endorsed by posterity. 
Perhaps I am unjust to Landor and he 
is read more than might be supposed. 
There is, of course, Rose Aylmer and 
her “sceptred race” and the passage 
about “no fields of amaranth on this 
side of the grave.” Swinburne (who 
travelled specially to Italy to see Landor) 
justly praised: 


Stand close around, ye Stygian set, 
With Dirce in one boat convey'd! 

Or Charon, seeing, may forget 
That he is old and she a shade. 


All the same, to read Landor is to be 
reminded how gifted Byron really was. 

The fact is that Landor was never at 
all at ease with his contemporaries. He 
was a Victorian born too early; and the 
Victorians on the whole liked him more 
than the men of his own age. 

He was a rich doctor’s son who had 
been particularly proficient in Latin 
verse at Rugby. Mr. R. H. Super’s 
conscientious and sensible biography 
begins with an amusing picture ot 
Mrs. Sherwood (author of The Fair- 
child Family) taken as a child to the 
Landor home, and Landor, “a big boy 


with rough hair,” refusing to get up 
from the floor when told to do so by 
his mother. “From that day,” wrote 
Mrs. Sherwood, “this youth became the 
prototype, in my mind, of all that was 
vulgar and disobedient.” As she mis- 
spelt the name “ Larnder”’ she probably 
never knew that she was describing the 
future writer. 

When Landor came into his in- 
heritance he bought a property on the 
Welsh Border that included the ruined 
abbey of Llanthony. Here he settled 
down to practise as a model landlord 





and put some of his many liberal— 
indeed, radical—ideas into execution. 
Unfortunately the local population, 
high and low, showed no inclination to 
adjust themselves to his notions. The 
Duke of Beaufort refused to make him a 
magistrate, the Bishop of St. David’s 
did not answer his letters, and, after a 
period of wrestling with his tenants, he 
wrote: “. . . if drunkenness, idleness, 
mischief and revenge are the principal 
characteristics of the savage state, what 
nation, I will not say in Europe, but in 
the world, is so singularly tattooed with 
them as the Welsh?”’; and later: “‘ The 
earth contains no race of human beings 
so totally vile and worthless as the 
Welsh.” This was a melancholy con- 
clusion to arrive at after carrying belief 
in the perfectability of human _in- 
stitutions to the point of advocating 
tyrannicide. 

The Llanthony experiment was not a 
success. Landor retired to the Con- 
tinent with what remained of his money; 
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finally settling in Italy with his wife and 
children. Here he quarrelled to his 
heart’s content, always in trouble about 
throwing boiling water over the kitchen 
maid or engaged in interminable rows 
with his neighbours about the deflection 
of water courses. In the end he found 
the Italians almost as unsympathetic as 
the Welsh. 

In spite of his own success at Rugby 
(he had been “asked to leave” merely 
for lampooning the authorities in 
iambics) he decided to teach his own 
children only French, swimming and 
fencing. He did not bring them up to 
any profession as, disregarding the 
principles of economic inflation, he 
judged £150 a year sufficient to live on: 
an income which he hoped severally to 
bequeath them. Landor was eighteen 
years older than his wife and the 
marriage broke up when he _ was 
sixty. 

He came to England, where he was 
lionized, especially in the train of Lady 
Blessington. In his later days he 
became involved in a truly awful mess 
in Bath, having allowed himself to fall 
into the hands of undesirable people, 
including a clergyman’s wife who 
continued to call herself “‘’ The Honble.” 
on the strength of having married a 
peer’s son as her first husband. Un- 
savoury accusations, anonymous letters 
and libel actions flew about like wildfire. 
It was all very sad and disagreeable. 
One feels really sorrow for the old man 
who, whatever his faults, was by then 
an acknowledged literary figure. It is 
of interest that in 1857 Landor wrote to 
a correspondent that he read chiefly 
Punch, ANTHONY POWELL 


Arabs’ Friend 
The Golden Bubble. Roderic Owen. 

Collins, 18/- 

Mr. Owen has written a very good 
book about an unlikely subject—the 
Persian (or as the Arabs have it Arabian) 
Gulf. He went out in search of a vision- 
ary Amanda and found her embedded in 
the air-conditioned enclosure of the 
British community. Mr. Owen instead 
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immersed himself in the disorderly 
Arabian life, rented a house-flat in the 
middle of an Arab town, went out 
hunting with sheikhs, worked hard at 
learning the language, was accepted by 
the Arabs as a friend when anti-British 
riots broke out. He didn’t much mind 
the heat, bore discomfort equably, was 
philosophical when made the victim of 
colour prejudice the reverse way round. 
He is an exemplary traveller. Inevitably, 
however, his book is chiefly interesting as 
almost a last glimpse of a changing 
world. How much longer can these 
independent sheikhdoms with their light- 
handed intelligent British advisers last 
under the pressure of nationalism? It 
is true that an outbreak might destroy 
the golden bubble of oil, but few 
nationalists worry about this. “Who 
would want his golden bubble to burst 
before its time?” Mr. Owen asks, and 
answers himself: ‘Only he who has 
none.” .é. 
By Request. André L. Simon. Wine and 
Food Society, 35/- 

It was lucky for us that André Simon, 
coming here at seventeen to learn 
English, liked us and stayed on, as a 
champagne shipper for thirty years and 
then as an ardent missionary of the art 
of good living. He has played a major 
part in our gastronomic revival not only 
through the Wine and Food Society, 
which he founded, but through prolific 
and expert writing on every aspect of 
the table civilized. 

His autobiography looks back not in 
anger but contentment, and he has the 
knack of passing on his pleasure in 
people, in the joys of the wine trade in 
its heyday, in travel and in menus 
tragically out of date. He has taken hard 
knocks with courage, but he has also 
enjoyed the best of everything, and 
remained grateful. One learns with 
satisfaction that at eighty he is still 
contemptuously disobeying the specialist 


who, forty-nine years ago, forbade 
alcohol and urged the mysterious benefits 
of water. E. O. D. K. 


The Unhappy Countess. Ralph Arnold. 

Constable, 21/- 

If unhappiness was indeed the lot of 
Mary Eleanor Countess of Strathmore 
(born Bowes and an heiress) it may fairly 
be said that she asked for it. She was not 
only frail but quite exceptionally foolish. 
On the other hand there can never have 
been a woman who deserved to be tied to 
so unmitigated a ruffian as her second 
husband. ‘“ Stoney Bowes” (the original 
of Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon) had not a 
single redeeming virtue, neither courage 
nor the charm which is the traditional 
adornment of adventurers; he was not 
even a particularly competent villain. 
The vicissitudes of this unedifying pair, 
which included the abduction of wife by 
husband and a fine confusion of litigation, 
make a lively cighteenth-century period 
Piece. But it is some refreshment to pass 


on to the saner doings of Mary Eleanor’s 
handsome and amiable son, the tenth 
earl, and of her grandson, who but for 
his father’s matrimonial procrastination 
would have been an earl too, and who 
founded the most magnificent museum in 
northern England. F. B. 


Through the Wall. Kathleen Sully. Peter 

Davies, 13/6 s 

I am afraid Miss Sully has not brought 
it off this time. The melodramatic story 
of the unwanted child, who runs away to 
London and years later is traced by a 
ne’er-do-well anxious to ingratiate him- 
self with his uncle, who feels repentant 
for having driven the child away, is not 
only wildly unconvincing but fizzles out, 
as though the writer had got tired of the 
story at much the same time as the reader. 
Nor does the theme of floating away from 
the body and returning refreshed carry 
the weight laid on it. 

However, Miss Sully is a primitive of 
extraordinary gifts, and if her choice of a 
story is unfortunate some of her detail 
retains the energy and radiance that 
made Canal in Moonlight memorable. 
Like a slightly similar novelist, Barbara 
Comyns, she faces the difficulty of 
knowing where to go after the intensity of 
early experience has been drained off 
into fiction. There are signs in this 
novel that she is feeling her way towards 
a kind of professional writing that is not 
worthy of her talent. R. G. G. P. 


Toa Lady: the Songs and Sonnets of the 
Earl of Surrey. Edited by Douglas 
Geary. Forbes Robertson, 8/6 
Although there may be some disagree- 

ment with the editor of this volume as 
to Surrey being “more readable” than 
his contemporary, Wyatt—who certainly 
gets more notice—there is no doubt that 
this collection of the extant verse is very 
welcome. Executed for the offence of 
quartering the arms of Edward the 
Confessor (a pretension to the royal 
succession), Lord Surrey (1518—1547) 
died at the age of twenty-nine. In saying 
something of his career in the introduc- 
tion, Mr. Geary quotes those admirable 
lines that describe Surrey’s service in the 
army against Scotland, which also illus- 
trates his influence in substituting stress 
for quantity: 


Spite drove me into Boreas’ reign, 
Where hoary frosts the fruits do bite, 
When hills were spread, and every 
plain 
With stormy winter's mantle chite. 
A. P. 


The Cry of the Fish Eagle. Peter Molloy. 

Michael Joseph, 21/- 

This is a modestly-written account of 
six post-war years as a game warden in 
a huge area of the Southern Sudan. 
Animal life in wonderful variety was still 
reasonably preserved by strict control of 
firearms, and on their long tours in an 
ancient lorry Colonel Molloy and _ his 
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wife were able to study the habits of wild 
creatures at often uncomfortably close 
quarters, as their photographs show. 
They watched mass migrations, and 
made fast friends with native hunters. 
Back in camp a tablecloth and a hearten- 
ing array of bottles were waiting, but 
sometimes they had trudged thirty miles 
through the bush to earn them. 

Two points of special interest emerge 
from a book which is so much the 
genuine article that no naturalist should 
miss it. Has western civilization much 
to offer to a tribe living as ideally as, for 
instance, the Mandari; and will the game 
survive under the new administration? 
In both cases Colonel Molloy leaves us 
doubting. E. O. D. K. 


( ") Ballet Espanol de Pilar Lopez 
(PALACE) 


en dancers can count on a 


oy AT THE BALLET 


vociferous welcome in London. 

First nights in particular tend to be 
pervaded by an air of intoxication 
engendered by a readily excitable element 
always present on these occasions. 

The Pilar Lopez troupe at the Palace 
were greeted as old friends, although 
there was scarcely a familiar face, except 
that of Mme. Lopez, among them. 
Most of the items in the long programme 
were also new and had the merit of wide 
variety, ranging from dances based on 
peasant tradition or romantic legend, to 
the expected displays of virtuosity in 
foot-work too rapid for the eye to follow. 
The company is strong in Flamenco 
singing, Paco Carmona putting into it 
more emotional feeling than is usual. 

After making allowance for _first- 
night nerves and mishaps I must, alas! 
record that the total effect of the evening 


fell short of the professional polish 
which we have learned to look for in 
dancers from Spain. A detail, but 
important—none of the performers, 
except Mme. Lopez, seemed to have been 
drilled in graceful acknowledgment of 
curtain calls—and there were many—and 
one at least addressed directly an 
enthusiast in the upper reaches of the 
house. 

Youth and beauty are less in evidence 
than formerly, and altogether the female 
members of the company were eclipsed 
by the half-dozen men who _ justly 
received the greatest applause—chiefly 
for their proficiency in zapateado. ‘They 
bore themselves with taut elegance and 
had a mastery of dramatic precision 
which, while not equal to the greatest, 
was exciting and satisfactory. 

Mme. Lopez appeared to advantage 
not so much by her dancing, which 
avoided complexities, as by her show- 
manship. She commanded the stage 
and by the sheer authority of her 
presence commanded a storm of applause. 
Of the concerted offerings the most 
successful was Suite Espajiola to music, 
indifferently played, by Gerardo Gombau. 
It brought in a series of regional dances, 
but suffered from an over-strict regard 
for authenticity of costume. The stage 
demands glamour not looked for in the 
town square. 

Concerto de Aranjuez, an old favourite 
with new cxponents, was all but ruined 
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by capricious lighting, Mme. Lopez, a 
chief sufferer, being transfigured by 
green beams fit for a Demon King in 
panto. 

Outstanding in the troupe is Eduardo 
Serrano, a youth who may well become 
another Antonio. 

With rectified lighting and a smooth 
running order the season should succeed 
in drawing all who enjoy an evening of 
continuous Spanish dancing and singing, 
with no time spent on_ high-brow 
excursions into significant dance drama. 

C. B. MortLock 


ran AT THE PLAY 
QW) The Tempest (STRATFORD) 
OMPLETING this season’s Strat- 
ford repertory The Tempest offers 
two entertainments for the price 
of one: a Prospero by Gielgud and a 
production by Brook. ‘They run in 
parallel rather than in complement. The 
dramatic dodges that turn ship to cave 
and cave to jungle before our very eyes, 
or drop phantom feasts from the heavens 
(the menu seems to be gas-globes and 
sequined toadstools), or dispatch the 
clowns in pursuit of immense, airborne 
sea-urchins, distract by their own 
wizardry from the wizardry of Prospero, 
and in fact only remind us what a very 
unmagical old man that magical old man 
must be. He is full of patter about his 


{The Tempest 
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act, but all night he never really turns out 
a trick that Maskelyne would be seen 
dead with. Even when he wands back 
the solid rock to reveal the young lovers 
we know how it’s done: it’s Mr. Brook 
pulling a string at the back. 

Prospero’s very ordinary appearance 
widens the breach. The classic Gielgud 
stance and arrogant, sardonic profile 
could never look ordinary in the accepted 
sense, but a close wig of executive grey 
and an off-the-shoulder toga, knee-length 
in some feeble, dark material, make a 
disappointingly ordinary sorcerer. (‘The 
silver cloak is for spells only, and 
naturally spends most of its time on the 
hanger.} ‘To match the marvels staged 
around him this Prospero should move in 
lightning and speak in gongs. 

Mr. Brook grabs the lightning and 
gongs for his shipwreck, and it would 
be contemptible to deny that this is a 
furiously brilliant opening. As _ the 
sailors rush in confusion and the skies 
flame and crash, a lantern on a tall mast 
swings slowly through half the compass, 
striking a note of vertigo that holds 
through the too-long dialogue of the 
scene; and we stare at the stage, amazed 
that its rigid horizontal can seem to pitch 
and climb. One of Mr. Brook’s best 
tricks, this. 

But the heavy plot-laying follows, with 
small chance of adventitious enlivenment. 
From its start we identify Prospero as a 
grudge-nurser, grinding out his tale of 
usurped dukedom with bitter passion, 
a man who cannot forgive or forget. His 
“Dost thou attend me?” to Miranda (an 
experienced captive audience) is a wasp- 
ish challenge to any Father ’s-off-again 
attitude that might spoil self-pity’s 
satisfaction. He is plainly in an advanced 
anxiety state. The sadistic relish with 
which he stuffs Ariel’s unsavoury ante- 
cedents down his throat makes us wonder 
that the lily-livered sprite continues to 
report for duty. It is an interesting 
interpretation, and nobly achieved, but 
runs into unco-operativeness in plot and 
text; we are barely convinced when 
Prospero’s vengeance is within reach at 
last, and he decides, after the tiniest of 
wrestles with his conscience, to forgive 
and forget after all. 

Apart from the effects (which include 
streamers of rubber foliage awkward for 
shipwrecked courtiers in long cloaks, 
music by contralto kine, and an elaborate 
mask filling the stage with huge, slow- 
writhing anemones) Mr. Brook is chiefly 
concerned with wringing the last laugh 
out of the comics. This is expertly done, 
but takes a long time. Hat business is 
favoured. Concealing the gentle grace of 
Mr. Alec Clunes under a monstrous ape- 
skin obscenely navelled, Caliban in 
advanced liquor wears a battered Panama 
while Stephano runs to a bowler, and a 
sou’-wester worn sideways tops off 
Trinculo’s costume of yellow, quilted 
jacket, running shorts and Turkish 
slippers. 

Mr. Richard Johnson makes a good 
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fiery Ferdinand to the meekish Miranda 
of Miss Doreen Aris; Mr. Mark Dignam 
flashes darkly as Antonio; and Mr. 
Robert Harris does all he can (more than 
most actors could) with the stuffed-shirt 
King of Naples. Behind the scenes, the 
demands of Mr. Brook are met magnifi- 
cently. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Nothing new of real note. "These have 
good reason for still being in London: 
Paul Scofield in Dead Secret (Piccadilly— 
5/6/57). At the Drop of a Hat (Fortune— 
16/1/57). The Chalk Garden (Haymarket 
—25/4/56). and Anouilh’s Waltz of the 
Toreadors (Criterion—14/3/56). 

J. B. BoorHroyp 


te AT THE PICTURES 
i J n No Time for Tear 
ill A Hair * the Soup 


N a week when not one of the five 

films Press-shown seems to me 

worth strong recommendation 
(though one or two are. quite worth 
seeing), the temptation is great to spread 
myself somewhat on a criticism of—no, 
not the worst, for I left that in sad 
boredom after twenty minutes, but the 
one that stimulates me most to say what 
I dislike about it. I can do this with a 
clear conscience, for seldom was there a 
film more expertly crammed with the 
ingredients of popular success; it will 
clean up, and those of my readers who 
understand and appreciate my objections 
to it would never have felt inclined to 
sée it anyway. Those who don’t have 
already (quite correctly) decided, from 
the advertisements and from the mere 
description of its theme, that they will 
think it absolutely lovely. 

That is, in fact, part of my quarrel 
with No Time for Tears (Director: Cyril 
Frankel): one knows instantly that the 
theme was chosen because it will appeal 
to a huge audience, and because every 
aspect of it offers opportunities for 
popularly sentimental or amusing or 
obviously striking effects. Children, of 
any age, but particularly smal/ children, 
are a safe bet—so let’s have a hospital 
full of them; some can be neglected or 
very ill and pathetic, others can be 
convalescing and comically mischievous. 
Among the hospital staff, every age- 
group needed by the audience for self- 
identification or daydream purposes can 
be represented with charm ranging from 
the most melting to the most gruff; and, 
of course, since this is a_ children’s 
hospital, every heart is of gold, so that 
none of us shall feel the least uneasiness 
about human nature. (Almost the only 
person here not drenched with charm is 
the slatternly, ill-tempered, overwrought 
mother of two neglected children: 
Angela Baddeley has two or three 
minutes to establish this character, and 
succeeds in being the most convincing 
and certainly the most memorable person 
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in the film.) One is absolutely certain 
that the thing was not conceived as a 
story, interesting in itself, about in- 
dividual characters involved in these 
particular circumstances; the theme was 
chosen first, and various popular types 
and “typical” incidents were put together 
to illustrate it. 

That being said—well, it’s very com- 
petently done, and quite pleasant to look 
at (Eastmancolour), and the individuality 
of the children sometimes breaks through 
the conventionally comic or pathetic or 
disrespectful things they have been 
coached to say. But the adult players are 
too accomplished to give anything but 
professionally good representations of 
people we know far too well, in fiction, 
already. 


I believe the original French title of 
A Hair in the Soup (Director: Maurice 
Regamey) is Comme un Cheveu sur la 
Soupe, though my twenty-year-old Dic- 
tionary of ’'rench Slang gives the phrase 
meaning out of place, uncalled-for, 
unseasonable—with hair in the plural. 
One hair or more, its relevance to this 
energetic farce is not ;very apparent. 
The basis of the story’ is the simple 
situation of the failure determined. to 
kill himself who fails at that too, hires 
someone to kill him, repents of his 
determination and tries to stay alive 
after all. This is decorated with not 
particularly inventive comic detail, which 
from time to time produces a good laugh; 
but one feels somehow that the piece 
should have been much funnier. The 
central performer, Louis de Funés, is a 
good comedian, who can be genuinely 
funny in small simple actions—for 





instance, the opening scene in which he 
is playing a funeral march on the piano, 
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{No Time for Tears 


The Matron—ANNA NEAGLE 





and the door-bell keeps ringing each 
time he lifts his hands to bring them 
down for a crashing chord, so that at 
last he has to answer the door without 
playing it. ‘There is some good wild logic 
in the script (the hired killer is doing the 
job for the exact sum he has mis- 
appropriated at the office, and con- 
scientiously refuses more): the sort of 
thing that is amusing but not laughable. 
Hard-working slapstick, and pleasant 
singing by the attractive feminine lead 
(Noelle Adam), and immense emphasis 
on every effect that can be emphasized, 
and a notable refusal to organize and 
properly work up to real belly-laughs— 
that about sums up the rest. 
* * * * * 

Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

There is also a good railway Western, 
Night Passage, visually splendid, with 
well-managed amusing group scenes 
among the bad men, and remarkable for 
including a character who says he doesn’t 
trust James Stewart. Of the serious ones 
in London, the best is still the French 
A Man Escaped (10/7/57). For two 
different kinds of acting power, see End 
as a Man (7/8/57) and Across the Bridge 
(14/8/57). For sheer unthinking pleasure 
there are still The Prince and the Shovw- 
girl (10/7/57)—in its last day or two— 
and Around the World in Eighty Days 
(17/7/57). 

Among the releases is a_ well-done 
suspense piece that was not given a 
central London run—Time Lock. I 
liked The Wayward Bus (31/7/57), in 
spite of its old all-in-the-same-boat 
formula; and there are also The Shiralee 
(24/7/57) and Love in the Afternoon (see 
“Survey,” 14/8/57). 

RicHarRD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


Noughts and 
Crosses 


ITH the return from 

holiday of “’Tonight,”’ 

the B.B.C.’s _ topical 
magazine programme, _ tele- 
viewing has become a more 
rewarding occupation. ‘There 
is always something in this 
junior and lightweight 
“Panorama” to interest the 
tired breadwinner and whet 
his optical appetite, and it is 
my one serious criticism of the 
show that it takes to the screen 
when the majority of tired 
breadwinners are still strap- 
hanging or traipsing along 
Station Road. Six-five is 
rather too near to the after- 
noon to be legitimately to- 
night. 

The programme, with its 
advertised contents of “ Sport-Music- 
Politics - People - Cinema - Theatre - 
Travel,”’ sets out to please everybody. 
It is produced (by Donald Baverstock 
and a team of youngsters free from the 
conventional shackles of Lime Grove) 
with immense gusto and no suspicion of 
pomposity. It is friendly without being 
avuncular, informal without being amor- 
phous or scatty. And much of the credit 
for this must go to its masters of lack of 
ceremony, Cliff Michelmore, Geoffrey 
Johnson Smith, Derek Hart andcompany. 

In one recent programme the fare 
included a chat with Franz Stampfl, a 
visit to Cowes, an excellent miniature 
documentary on the cheap-jack grafter, 
a close-up of Oman, an informative film 
about bees (featuring Macdonald 
Hastings), a trip to Cannes’ with 
Christopher Chataway (the Eurovision 
link failed rather disastrously on this 
occasion), calypsoes from Rory McEwan 
and songs from some little lady whose 
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{Canadian Theatre 


Course for Collision 


name escaped me. Not a bad mixed 
ration. 

I hope the “Tonight” team will not 
be content with the original successful 
formula. The cocktail hour is a time for 
endless experiment, trial and error, and 
nobody will mind very much if the pro- 
gramme falls on its face after sampling 
some new concoction. 

A year or two ago, in a somewhat 
splenetic attack on parlour games in 
general, I suggested that the time was 
ripe for a screened game of noughts and 
crosses. Well, Channel 9 has accepted 
the idea (though without acknowledg- 
ment) and viewers can now see a 
programme called “Criss Cross Quiz”’ 
three times a week. 

It is produced with staggering effi- 
ciency—zip!—and compéred very com- 
petently by Jeremy Hawk, and as quiz 
games go it is clearly a winner. I still 
maintain that more genuine entertain- 
ment can be won from five minutes with 


or 
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a dictionary, atlas or time- 
table than from all these TV 
parlour games and give-away 
shows put together, but ‘Criss 
Cross Quiz” seems infinitely 
more intelligent than the 
B.B.C.’s hoary favourites 
“Twenty Questions” and 
““What’s My Line?” 

Emboldened by my _ near- 
success I should like to recom- 
mend ludo, snakes and ladders, 
hopscotch, draughts, happy 
families, spillikins and snap— 
particularly snap—as the raw 
material for next winter’s crop 
of new games. Snap, fought 
out between teams of well- 
known divorcees and_back- 
woodsmen peers, would be a 
wow. 

Arthur Hailey, the prolific 
Canadian television _ play- | 
wright, has scored again. His 7 
“Course for Collision,” a 
C.B.C. production presented as a tele- 
recording by the B.B.C., was an excellent 
piece of dramatized science fiction, terse, 
realistic, gripping and almost convincing. 
The Canadians seem to have mastered 
many of the problems of TV drama, 
possibly because they have tackled them 
with minds’ free from the conditioning 
nexus of the stage. 

“Course for Collision”’ told a highly 7 
improbable yarn about a near miss 
between a Presidential air liner (on a last- 
minute peace mission to Moscow) and a 
Soviet bomber. Foul weather grounds 7 
every interceptor aircraft and leaves the J 
President with the unpleasant duty of | 
committing suicide by ramming. the 7 
invader. A ridiculous set-up, certainly: 
but somehow or other Murray Westgate, 7 
Jack Creeley and company managed to 
keep their audience pleasantly thrilled 
with their messages from outer space and 
their scientific mumbo-jumbo. 

BERNARD HoLLOwoop 
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